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fred waring choral arrangements 


: FOR A CHANGE OF PACE 


i 


a sumer The season for a change of pace in 
living. Whether the vacation wanderlust takes 
you to the excitement of a metropolitan center or { 
some far-distant shore, we hope you will return 
refreshed and full of a renewed enthusiasm for 
your work. 


Fred Waring feels that refreshment is the real } 
secret of change of pace in choral programming, 
too. Not only will your audiences appreciate a 
fine interpretation of a familiar and beloved song, 
but its presentation will increase their enthusi- 
asm for the less familiar. , 


Sing these Fred Waring 
Choral Arrangements for a refreshing 
change of pace in your choral programs. 


Count Your Blessings ...arr. Ringwald 
Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah . . . arr. Simeone 
It’s A Good Day ... arr. Ades 

Red Wing ... arr. Simeone 

The Happy Wanderer .. . arr. Ades 
Young At Heart ... arr. Ringwald 


Shawnee tress inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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Concert dates, new recordings and night club engagements, 


featuring guitarist Herb Ellis, are enthusiastically received 

by his many fans. A GIBSON devotee of long standing—in the fine 
GIBSON instruments, Herb Ellis finds the perfect guitar to 

suit his exacting demands. Write Dept. 655 for full details about 

the full line of GIBSON “artist approved” products. 

GIBSON, INC., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Use these superior 


RECORDS 


to add enjoyment and 
meaning to your class- 
room music program: 


SONGS FROM 
NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


Thirty-six records of selections 
from the New Music Horizons 
books — the basic classroom 
program, preschool through 
junior high school. Four Colum- 
bia records for each grade. 
78 rpm. 


MUSICAL SOUND 
BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG LISTENERS 


A collection of 51 records, in- 
cluding all the compositions 
discussed in Music for Young 
Listeners by Lillian Baldwin. 
The Green Book, The Crimson 
Book, The Blue Book — for the 
intermediate grades. 78 rpm. 


SONGS 
WE LIKE TO SING 


A record of 18 familiar songs, 
to be used with A Song Ap- 
proach to Music Reading by 
Charles Leonhard. For high 
school students and for teach- 
ers of all grades. 33% rpm. 


Silver Burdett | 
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Editorially Speaking 


PPARENTLY ONE OF THE BEST ways to make sure of 
living a long life is by becoming a good pianist. 
‘Three nonogenarians of the keyboard, Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, Isidor Philipp and Gustave L. Becker, have 
recently proved that longevity and piano-playing are 
a natural combination. 

Mr. Philipp, approaching his ninety-second birthday, 
performed the piano part of Cesar Franck’s violin 
sonata with John Corigliano at Carnegie Recital Hall 
in aid of the Friends of the Philharmonic to great ap- 
plause. Mr, Becker, now ninety-four years old, gave a 
recital of his own compositions and improvisations at 
Steinway Hall with equal success. Mrs. MacDowell, at 
the age of ninety-six, was still privately playing the 
works of her late husband, even though her eye-sight 
had failed some time ago. 

Such a record must be taken seriously as an argument 
in favor of a life-time of musical activity, Isidor Philipp, 
still teaching in New York as of this writing, has left 
an indelible imprint on the records of music education. 
He was a pupil of Saint-Saéns in Paris and knew per- 
sonally such giants as Liszt, Brahms and Debussy. He 
has long been revered as a master, particularly in the 
field of chamber music, and his teaching methods have 
produced several generations of outstanding pianists. 

Gustave Becker, a familiar figure at meetings of the 
New York Bohemians and in the Steinway studios, has 
also made his mark both as a teacher and as a _per- 
former. He invented a “Chromatic Alphabet” whereby 
he could put into notes any combination of letters, and 
this has supplied him with endless material for im- 
provisation and even composition, His gentle spirit and 
devotion to music have endeared him to innumerable 
friends and pupils. 

Mrs. MacDowell’s life-time achievement, the artist 
colony at Peterborough, New Hampshire, is a lasting 
monument to her personality, industry and tenacity of 


Piano Mood, by May Mirin of New York City, won second 

prize ($150) in the American Music Conference National 

Photography Contest. The young man in the picture is 7- 
year-old Christopher Countey. 
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purpose. For many years she was a widely recognized 
interpreter of the music of Edward MacDowell, and 
after his untimely death in 1908 she devoted all her 
energies to honoring his memory through the now 
world-famous MacDowell Colony, which has produced 
some of America’s greatest art, in literature and paint- 
ing as well as music. 

For such musicians as these, there was obviously no 
such thing as old age. It would be difficult to find their 
parallels in any other walks of life. When one considers 
the prodigies who began playing the piano in early 
childhood and then reflects on the number of musicians 
who have continued such activity into their eighties 
and nineties, one is forced to believe that such inani- 
mate things as ivory keys, wire strings and felt-covered 
hammers may actually contain within themselves a 
source of unlimited vitality. 


* * * * 


O*: ARGUMENT AGANIST WRITING a popular song hit 
is that its creator is almost sure to be sued for 
plagiarism. ‘The accidental similarities which are 
bound to occur in practically all such music have kept 
the law courts busy for years, and most of these cases 
represented either the delusions of illiterate amateurs 
or deliberate attempts at extortion through libel and 
blackmail. There have been a few miscarriages of jus- 
tice, but in general both judges and juries have arrived 
at the truth, even when handicapped by an obvious 
ignorance of how music is actually created. 

A recent decision in favor of Irving Berlin upset the 
old assumption that priority could be proved by the 
simple process of mailing oneself a manuscript in a - 
registered envelope. This was claimed by a certain Al 
Smith, who produced in court a melody almost identical 
with that of You’re Just in Love, sung by Ethel Merman 
in the successful comedy, Call Me Madam. It was clear- 
ly proved that Mr. Berlin could never have seen or 
heard this melody, much less copied it, and the judge 
quite properly decided that the plaintiff must himself 
have done the copying, substituting another manu- 
script in the envelope at a later date. 

A similar verdict was handed down in an equally 
flagrant attack on Peggy Lee’s Mafana. Here also there 
was a registered envelope of prior date, but the plaintiff 
ruined his case by copying minute details of arrange- 
ment that had appeared only in the printed version of 
the Lee song. 

Both of these suits cost the defendants thousands of 
dollars and could probably have been settled for a few 
hundred. But the publishers and composers of popular 
music have discovered that even so expensive a defense 
is worth while, to stop a racket that has in the past 
been a burden to the entire industry, One wonders, 
however, why such absurd claims should be permitted 
to get into a court of law and also why a successful 
defendant does not bring counter-charges against his 
irresponsible attackers. 
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New Works 


jor Band 


LOS PICADORES 
(The Picadors) 
ERNEST O. CANEVA 


An original, easy overture for symphonic band. 
Ernest O. Caneva is a well established composer 
and this new Spanish flavored opus adds much 
to his already fine reputation. 


“A” Banp (Complete with Full $9.00 
“B” Banp (Complete with Full Score)............:000 7.50 
“C” (Complete with Full 6.00 
Tim_E 5 MINUTES Crass C 


A MIDSUMMER 


NIGHTMARE 
CLIFFORD WOOLDRIDGE 


A Swing Novelty based on the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn's A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM. You will enjoy this interesting experi- 
ment of employing the Swing idiom in the realm 
of the Concert Band. 


TIME 4% MINUTES Cuass B 


CAMPUS POLKA 
JOHN KLEIN 
A fast moving, rousing polka that is not difficult 


to perform. Most suitable for use at pep rallies 
and similar lively events. 


TIME 2% MINUTES Cass C to B 


BEOWULF 
BRUCE C. BEACH 


A Symphonic sketch based on the earliest and 
greatest Anglo-Saxon epic. The mood of the 
merry-making ix. the great mead-hall followed 
by the dread filled dreams of the men awaiting 
the battle with Grendel, the dragon, is most 
expressively caught. 


“A” (Complete with Full $10.00 
“B” Banp (Complete with Full 8.50 
“C” Bano (Complete with Full 7.00 
Time 7 MINUTES Crass B 


CONCERTO GROSSO 
JOSEPH WAGNER 


In this work the composer has reflected the ori- 
ginal concept of the Concerto Grosso. The four 
contrasting movements are similar in form and 
character to those used by the 17th century 
composers, but in this case the Concerto Grosso 
form has been conceived for symphonic band 
with the “concertante” for 3 Solo Bb Cornets 
and Solo Baritone as opposed to the usual classic 
instrumentation. 


“A” Banp (Complete with Full $17.50 
“B” (Complete with Full 15.00 


ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Are the Communists Right in 


Calling Us Cultural Barbarians? 


AKING Washington the cul- 

tural center of the world 
would be one of the very best and 
most effective ways to answer the 
Russian lies and defeat their 
heavily financed effort to have Com- 
munism take over the world. As my 
friend Jacob K. Javits put it, “if we 
do not want to fight the Russians 
with the atom bomb, then we have 
got to defeat their effort with two 
other weapons,—economic and_ cul- 
tural . . . but in the cultural field 
we have not even touched it.” 

I have introduced several bills in 
Congress which are designed to en- 
hance the cultural and artistic pres- 
tige of our country, for I am con- 
vinced that this is as important as 
any of the “guns and butter” pro- 
grams which we support. One of the 
major ways in which we might turn 
reluctant and uneasy military allies 
and the millions of uncommitted 
peoples into friends is to earn their 
respect for our own culture. 

It is obvious, however, that if we 
have no respect for our own best 
cultural efforts, if we show no con- 
cern as a people and as a nation for 
our own contemporary culture and 
our living artists, then the peoples 
of other countries are hardly to he 
blamed if they ignore and are in- 
different to the cultural contribu- 
tion which we have to give to the 
world, We have only ourselves to 
blame, for they take their cue from 
our own Federal Government. In 
this situation the Communist 
ties in various countries and the 
USSR find it extremely easy to 
spread their lies that we are gum- 
chewing, insensitive, materialistic 
barbarians. 


Representative Frank Thompson, Jr. (D., 
New Jersey) is the author of several bills 
in Congress, notably H.R. 4215, H.R. 4307 
and H.R. 5040, aimed toward establishing 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
and building a cultural center in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in which music would be 
strongly represented. 
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FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


I, for one, do not propose to make 
it easy for the USSR to win the 
minds, the hearts and the loyalty of 
men and women throughout the 
world. I believe the time has come, 
and indeed is long overdue, for the 


United States of America to 
mount an important counteroffensive 
against the huge Soviet cultural 
drive which includes everything 
from violinists and ballerinas to 
athletes and chess players, and on 
which they are spending enormous 
sums. The fine arts are a unifying 
force, as Washington and _ Jefferson 
knew, and they are especially im- 
portant to us now, when our coun- 
try is assailed from within and with- 
out by divisive and undemocratic 
forces from the right and from the 
left. At no time in our history, per- 
haps, has it been more important 
than it is today for the dynamic and 
liberal forces to rally around the 
effort to place our National Capital 
in the vanguard of our country’s 
cultural and artistic development, in 
order that the healing influence of 
the fine arts may become both prac- 
tical and effective. 

It has given me a great deal of 


pleasure to note that the Adminis- 
tration has now begun to realize the 
importance of these matters as they 
were brought out last year in hear- 
ings before a committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

In his State of the Union speech 
to the Congress last January, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: ‘In the ad- 
vancement of the various activities 
which will make our civilization en- 
dure and flourish, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do more to give offi- 
cial recognition to the importance 
of the arts and other cultural activi- 
ties. I shall recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts within the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage 
artistic and cultural endeavor and 
appreciation.” 

When the Secretary of that De- 
partment, Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
presented the proposal for such a 
Commission to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, her message included the 
following statements: ‘““Encourage- 
ment of the arts is a demonstration 
to itself and to others of a nation’s 
belief in its spiritual resources and 
creative destiny. Throughout the 
great epochs of history, civilization 
has been importantly exemplified by 
masterworks of art and architecture, 
music and the dance, drama and 
literature. Achievements in these 
fields represent, of course, one of the 
enduring criteria by which history 
appraises any nation. 

“The United States, despite its 
relative youth, is rich in artistic 
achievement. We have contributed 
new power of design in architecture, 
created new rhythms in music and 
developed a literature which com- 
mands world-wide attention. In the 
theatre and film, and in the ancient 
form of the dance, we show a 
creative vitality. Our great museums, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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2 TOP RECORDING ARTISTS 


pray MARTIN!” 


> Young people are always inspired to greater heights 3 Lennie Hambro 
by outstanding artists of the times. 
Today, recordings of Martin artists are being earnestly 
studied by the up-comers to improve their own tech- 
niques. And they are playing Martins because they 
realize the need for an instrument that will let them Sepia ; 
Dizzy Gillespie 
play their best ... a Martin. 

Band instruments that bear the Martin name are 
hand-crafted by skilled artisans to more than meet the 
= demands of modern music. If you are interested in 
ie improving your musical performance—professional or 
scholastic—you’ll want to try a Martin! 


Shorty Rogers 


+ See your local Martin dealer, or write for further 
information on the instrument of your choice. 


Ruby Braft 


*The royal family of brasses 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CoO., ELKHART, INDIANA Boomy Richmond 
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American Presidents 


in Song 


Lester 8. LEvy 


VER since the United States has 

had a President, there has been 
music written for the man in office. 
Hardly any such pieces are remem- 
bered today; but one song, like a 
trade-mark, comes readily to our 
minds,—Hail to the Chief, heard 
on almost every public occasion 
where the President appears. 

Strange to relate, the tie-in of this 
all-time “hit parade” number with 
our chief executives is, to a large 
extent, “purely coincidental.” In 
fact, the author of the verses of Hail 
to the Chief had no interest at all 
in the United States. He was Sir 
Walter Scott, prolific Scottish novel- 
ist and poet, and Hail to the Chief 
was extracted from his great poetic 
work of 1810, The Lady of the Lake. 
It was set to music shortly there- 
after by John Sanderson, an English- 
man, in whose country it achieved 
popularity before crossing the ocean 
(as so many other English songs of 
that period did) to be taken to the 
bosoms and expelled through the 
larynxes of the music-hungry Ameri- 
cans, 

The first music ever written in 
honor of a President was a resound- 
ing piece entitled The President’s 
March. The authenticity of the com- 
poser was disputed for over a cen- 
tury, as was the point of origin of 


Mr. Levy is a well known collector of 
musical Americana, specializing in songs and 
instrumental numbers relating to American 
history. His home is in Pikesville, Maryland. 
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BUNKER wine ‘ONYENTION. 


Early political campaign songs were published in typical commercial style like 

‘The Patriot’s Quick Step” (left), dedicated to the delegates of the Bunker Hill 

Whig Convention in 1840, and “We'll Blow Our Horn for Hayes” (right) during 
Rutherford B. Hayes’ campaign of 1876. 


the first performance. There is no 
doubt, however, that the march was 
composed in honor of George Wash- 
ington in 1789, and was played for 
him either at Trenton, N. J., on his 
journey to New York to assume the 
Presidency, or else shortly after, but 
definitely not at his inauguration. 
He most probably was serenaded 
with it for the first time on one of 
his trips to the John Street Theatre 
in New York. The composer has 
been identified as Philip Pfeil (or 
Phile), a Philadelphia violinist. 

Now the most interesting develop- 
ment of this musical “first” is the 
fact that it led into still another 
“first,’—the first patriotic song which 
boasts American music to match its 
stirring words. In April, 1798, after 
John Adams had succeeded Wash- 
ington, Joseph Hopkinson (son of 
the famous composer, Francis Hop- 
kinson), at the request of a young 
singer named Fox, wrote a set of 
verses to the tune of The President’s 
March. Fox made it an instant hit. 
For a short while it was known as 
“The Favorite New Federal Song,” 
but soon it picked up as its title, 
Hail Columbia (the first two words 
of the first stanza); and as Hail Co- 
lumbia it has eulogized through the 
years the fortitude and devotion of 
our pioneer ancestors, 


Every President, in one, form or 
other, has been accorded musical 
tributes. A few have verses of special 
interest. Take the one written by 
John J. Hawkins and published in 
March, 1801, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of Thomas Jefferson. 
Entitled “Election, the People’s 
Right,” it runs, in part, as follows: 
Our agricult’ral int’rest, Marts, 

And Mercantile connections, 


With Manufactures, Science, Arts, 
Must thrive by free Elections. 


To Thwart the schemes of Factious Bands 
Who for us plan subjections, 

The cause of Liberty demands 

Our Votes at all Elections. 


Or, for example, a campaign song 
written on behalf of William Henry 
Harrison, to the tune of Turkey in 
the Straw, when he campaigned 
against the incumbent Martin Van 
Buren in 1840: 


There’s a sly old rogue, and they say his 
name is Martin, 

He’s a Fox inside, of that I’m sartin; 

He’s been robbin’ of the hen roost, "bout 
long enough, 

And it’s time old Billy had a turn at the 
stuff. 


Harrison was also the hero of the 
Patriot’s Quick Step pictured above. 
In 1876, when Hayes ran against 
Tilden, there was a songwriter 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Teaching, On the 
College and University Level 


OLLEGE music teaching has 
not always been dignified by 
definite and particular preparation. 


For many years there existed an as-’ 


sumption that a great performer, 
particularly one of world-wide repu- 
tation, would automatically be also 
a great teacher. In some cases this 
has certainly been true, but the idea 
that one could actually prepare for 
an academic teaching career is a 
20th century novelty. Men and wom- 
en of the concert stage turned to 
teaching only when age and slipping 
virtuosity began to show in box- 
office receipts. Teaching for many 
became a substitute career, and few 
questions were: asked about the ac- 
tual preparation for studio or class- 
room. 

The general acceptance of music 
study on the collegiate level by edu- 
cators in the United States has 
brought about numerous changes, 
particularly in the preparation for 
teaching careers in the colleges and 
universities of our country. The 
musician is now accepted as a full- 
fledged member of the college com- 
munity, and both preparation for 
membership and the ultimate hene- 
fits to be derived from such mem- 
bership equal those of his associates 
in other academic situations, 

Let us first consider the many- 
sided opportunities for collegiate 
teaching, each requiring a degree of 
specialization and broad _ general 
knowledge of music: 

(1) The studio teacher is engaged 
on the basis of his ability to perform 
and instruct in a distinct technique 
of performing,—piano, organ, violin, 
voice, etc. If he is engaged by a large 


The author of this article, the well 
known music educator, David R. Robert- 
son, presented its materials in a recent ad- 
dress during the Freshman Orientation 
Series at the Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Oberlin, Ohio. 


DAVID R. ROBERTSON 


institution, with many students in 
applied music, it is to be assumed 
that he will confine his teaching ac- 
tivities to the studio, but if he is in 
a smaller school there is every likeli- 
hood that his teaching schedule will 
include not only studio work, but 
class instruction in theory, history, 
music education, repertoire, or any 
other branch of the program for 
which he is qualified. He may be 
expected to perform regularly, both 
as solo recitalist and in ensemble 
with faculty colleagues. If he is a 
performer of unusual ability, he may 
even expect to continue his extra- 
curricular concert activity on a limit- 
ed plane. 

(2) The teacher of music theory 
has normally been guided to this 
branch of instruction through curi- 


This picture, reproduced from William 
M. Harnett’s still-life painting, The Old 
Cremona, appeared in the first-prize- 
winning advertisement of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company in the 
American Music Conference Advertising 
Award Contest. The original hangs in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


osity; he wants to know what makes 
music “‘tick,’’ and to instruct others 
in this noble ambition. His back- 
ground is that of performer or com- 
poser, but these pursuits have prob- 
ably given ground to the spirit of 
research. The theorist is intrigued 
with musical structure. He searches 
for reasons and he attempts to de- 
fine the process of the composer as 
a guide to music study. On the col- 
lege and university level a full-time 
teacher of music theory must be 
well-versed in every phase of the 
program, harmony, sight-singing, ear- 
training, analysis, contrapuntal con- 
struction, fugal construction, even 
the experimental and contemporary 
processes of composition. He must 
know a broad repertoire of music 
from all categories and all epochs, 
for his knowledge and his instruc- 
tion must necessarily be the result 
of intimate acquaintance with music 
of all periods. 

Very often a composer finds him- 
self “at home” in the music theory 
classroom, but good theoretical 
training is certainly not limited to 
composers, In larger institutions the 
theorist may confine his teaching to 
a single area. In the small college, 
however, it may be necessary for a 
single teacher to run the gamut of 
theoretical instruction, or he may be 
engaged to do part-time studio teach- 
ing in addition to classroom work 
in theory. 

(3) The collegiate teacher of mu- 
sic history and literature is in much 
the same position as the theorist, 
He is usually a specialist, driven to 
this area of the profession by particu- 
lar interests in historical research. 
The successful historian or musicolo- 
gist usually combines a solid musical 
background with strong side inter- 
ests in literature and history, and 
in many instances he shows a real 
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flair for both writing and music 
criticism. This is best illustrated in 
the person of Paul Henry Lang, a 
recognized musicologist, who is now 
also the leading music critic for the 
New York Herald Tribune. On the 
college campus the music historian 
has a double function, for he is 
often called upon to teach general 
courses for the musical amateur as 
well as specific courses for the stu- 
dent of music. As before, if engaged 
by a large institution, he may con- 
fine his teaching to the classroom, 
but the small college may require 
a diversion into theory or studio 
teaching. 

(4) The teacher of music educa- 
tion in the college or university is 
usually a person with a wide back- 
ground of public school experience. 
He may be a specialist in the vocal 
field or the instrumental field, or 
he may combine the qualities of 
both. His teaching purpose is that 
of training college-age students in 
the whole area of music education, 
covering particularly the methods 
of presenting music to public school 
students. The music education in- 
structor in the college does not nec- 
essarily confine his activities to class- 
room instruction or to the direction 
of student teachers; he may be called 
upon for private and class teaching 
of woodwind, brass, or stringed in- 
struments; he may be engaged to 
teach in the voice or piano studio, 
to direct the choral, band or orches- 
tral activities in a college. 

What preparation is necessary for 
a college teaching position? This 
may be described as one of the 
$64.00 questions, The picture has 
changed radically during the past 
twenty years. The emblem of higher 
learning, the graduate degree, has 
become the yardstick by which col- 
lege and university teachers are en- 
gaged. With all its inherent faults, 
this system of measuring the equip- 
ment of a person for the teaching 
profession is better than no system 
at all. Great schools will continue 
to engage men and women who have 
reached prominence without the as- 
sistance of the degree, but we may 
expect these situations to become 
the exceptions in future years. In 
our two main categories of music 
instruction in the college, the priv- 
ate studio and the classroom, the 
preponderance of graduate degrees 
lies easily with the classroom teach- 
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er. The studio teacher has only in 
recent years turned to the degree 
for his training, but with the advent 
of the new doctorate in applied mu- 
sic, it is safe to assume that increas- 
ing numbers of studio teachers will 
achieve this degree as the culminat- 
ing factor in their preparation for 
collegiate instruction. 

I cannot dwell on this argument 
too long, but it is only fair that you 
understand the underlying reason for 
the systematized growth in impor- 
tance of graduate study in music. 
There has long been a need for a 
doctorate in music which is com- 
parable to the Ph.D. in collegiate 
circles. In some institutions it is not 
possible to become a full professor 
until the doctorate has been 
achieved, and it is not proper to 
force the musician-teacher into the 
groove of the Ph.D., a research de- 
gree which has little professional 
value to the musician. The new de- 
gree, D.M.A., creates a clear road 
for the musician to achieve an ac- 
cepted doctorate in his chosen area 
of study. I must remind you that 
small institutions, in order that they 
may continue to meet the standards 
of the North Central Association and 


other accrediting bodies, are forced 
to consider the preparation of their 
faculties in terms of degrees. It is 
safe to say that preparation for col- 
legiate instruction in music today 
must take into account a consider- 
able amount of graduate study, for 
at no period of musical history has 
the necessary training been so closely 
allied to the mode of preparation 
necessary in other areas of the aca- 
demic profession, 

What is the life like? What is the 
teaching load? What is the salary 
scale? Are there other benefits? 

All of these questions can be an- 
swered. Life in a college or univer- 
sity community is anything but dull! 
It is difficult to grow old when one 
is in constant contact with the active 
minds and spirits of enthusiastic and 
ambitious youth. In the college com- 
munity, the musician has practically 
all he desires, an opportunity to 
perform before an educated audi- 
ence, an opportunity to teach stu- 
dents during the period of their 
greatest growth, time and opportu- 
nity to develop other interests 
through campus activities and schol- 
arly pursuits, an interesting social 

(Continued on page 18) 
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New Trends 


in American 


Music Festivals 


OLIVER 


VENING gowns, tuxes, and tails, 

which were once part of the 
paraphernalia of concert life, have 
been shelved completely now that 
summer music festivals have begun. 
A whole new attitude toward music 
is taking place. It is somewhat like 
the relaxed attitude one can assume 
in listening to records, and nothing 
is more conducive to it than the out- 
of-doors. ‘This is obviously one of the 
most attractive features of our sum- 
mer music, since audiences topping 
twenty thousand will assemble to 
hear both new music and the old 
chestnuts, and greet them alike with 
almost uproarious enthusiasm, 

New York has long had its tradi- 
tional Stadium concerts, They are 
effective in spite of acoustical han- 
dicaps, including the roar of air- 
planes that have a diabolical habit 
of crossing directly overhead during 
pianissimo passages. But thousands, 
many of whom perhaps never attend 
the concerts in Carnegie Hall, relax, 
in the shelter of the Greco-Manhat- 
tan colonnade. In a confining city 
like New York, the great advantage 
of the Stadium is the sky overhead, 
not to speak of the quality of the 
performances themselves. 

More sky-filled and windy are the 
concerts in Chicago’s Grant Park, 
where literally thousands assemble 
along the lake front to hear music. 
Gremlin forces sometimes go to work 
here, — with tooting train whistles 


Oliver Daniel, well known for his writ- 
ings on music, was formerly assistant Mu- 
sic Director of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and is now Director of Contempo- 
rary Music Projects for Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. 
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mingling in a sort of Ivesian fashion 
with whatever music happens to be 
played; but the enjoyment factor 
never seems dimmed. 

Similar summer concerts take place 
in Hollywood’s famous Bowl, in Mil- 
waukee and in Boston on the famed 
Charles River Esplanade. 


The Watergate Concerts 


Back in 1935, conductor Hans 
Kindler persuaded the WPA to build 
a barge and shell for his Washing- 
ton National Orchestra and anchor 
it to the bank behind the Lincoln 
Memorial on the Potomac. A large 
part of the audiences arrive on this 
scene in canoes, anchor themselves 
to the barge and lie back in their 
craft to enjoy the entertainment for 
free. An enterprising teen-ager—also 
canoe-borne — peddles Coca-Colas 
among the listening flotilla, while on 
busy nights an aquatic cop-car di- 
rects the floating traffic. Ashore on 
the bank, 7,000 cash customers are 
accommodated with benches, while 
thousands more drape themselves 
about on the lawns or on the near- 
by Memorial Bridge. Perfect in 
setting, well-equipped microphoni- 
cally, Watergate is the outdoor mu- 
sic man’s Utopia. Here, through the 
summer, a series of six grand operas 
run on Saturday nights, while on 
week nights band concerts are avail- 
able for free. 

But the real festival idea of going 
out of one’s way with music as the 
final goal is a newer trend. Most 
elaborate and impressive are the 
festivals of Tanglewood, with its 
magnificent setting in the Berk- 


shires, and Aspen, tucked away in 
the Rockies. 

But there are other lesser known 
festivals that in their own way are 
among the most special events of the 
summertime. Castle Hill, for ex- 
ample, up in Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
cannot rival Tanglewood in size or 
musical magnitude, but it is one of 
the most refreshingly beautiful fes- 
tival spots in the world, with a really 
festive atmosphere. Picnic lunches 
available turn out to be cold Maine 
lobster, and champagne corks pop 
merrily, particularly during inter- 
mission. The music fare is interest- 
ing, with unusual moderns inter- 
spersed with pleasant ancients, and 
even a jazz program tossed in for 
good measure. 

Santa Barbara, with its new Pacific 
Coast Music Festival conducted by 
Stokowski, is a new entrant in the 
festival field. A year ago, when con- 
certs took place at the Yacht Club, 
the Pacific rolled in waves so high 
that at times it drowned out the 
music and drenched the listeners. 
To avoid similar mishaps, this sum- 
mer’s festival will take place in the 
sunken garden of the City Court 
House. This promises to be one of 
the most festive festivals of the entire 
season. It begins later than most, 
running from September 10 to 
September 18, and during this time 
Leopold Stokowski has assembled a 
series of exciting and interesting pro- 
grams. Plans projected far into the 
future provide for construction of 
a shed which would furnish an al- 
most unrivalled area in which to 
hear music, and California weather 

(Continued on page 24) 
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From Corelli to Menotti 


N 1951, it was my privilege to 

bring to New York’s Carnegie 
Hall, for the first time, a complete 
performance of Arcangelo Corelli’s 
monumental Concerti Grossi. Three 
and one-half years later, I returned 
to conduct the Symphony of the Air 
in the first Carnegie Hall perform- 
ance of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s popu- 
lar contemporary opera, The Old 
Maid and the Thief. Although both 
concerts dealt with composers who 
were among the most popular of 
their respective eras, they are separ- 
ated by more than three centuries. 
While this repertory range has 
seemed to many to be incongruous, 
it is not as much so as one might be 
led to believe. 

Because a conductor excels in one 
style of music, it is sad to state that 
many people view with prejudice 
any effort he makes to conduct works 
from other eras. No matter what 
century’s music a conductor is work- 
ing with, however, he is simply deal- 
ing with different approaches to 
tonal expression. It is his job to try 
to understand the music of every 
age. Although both Corelli and 
Menotti require a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach, it is not difficult 
for a conductor to make the neces- 
sary adjustments, 

Perhaps the basic difference be- 
tween Corelli and Menotti is that 
the former was entirely an instru- 
mental composer, while the latter is 
primarily an operatic composer. In 


Dean Eckersteen is a young American 
conductor from Salt Lake City, who created 
a highly favorable impression in orchestral 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, New York. His 
recording of the entire set of Corelli Con- 
certos won enthusiastic praise both here 
and abroad. 
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the Corelli Concerti Grossi it is only 
necessary for the conductor to deal 
with a string orchestra, with only a 
few instruments on each part. For 
the Menotti opera, a full orchestra 
and vocalists were required. As a 
result, the conductor could give 
more attention to interpretive prob- 
lems in the Corelli, but in the Men- 
otti a great deal of effort must be 
given over to simply coordinating 
all the diverse elements involved. 
Like most contemporary composers, 
Mr. Menotti writes into his score 
all the details of performance, in- 
cluding dynamics, nuances, tempo 
indications, metronome marks, etc. 
What is still in doubt can be taken 
up with the composer himself (if 
available). Following the custom of 
his time, however, Corelli wrote into 
his score only the barest outline of 
what was to be played. It was then 
the task of the performers to im- 
provise upon this framework, ac- 
cording to the detailed rules of the 
Baroque school. They added tempo 
marks, dynamics, embellishments, 
and even many notes, according to 
their inclination while performing 
these compositions, somewhat as in 
our real jazz today. So, while a con- 
ductor can simply recreate Mr. Men- 
otti’s desires, he is faced before he 


performs Corelli with supplying all 
these basic and necessary markings. 

A good many of the Corelli Con- 
certi Grossi were written for per- 
formance in churches, while Mr. 
Menotti’s opera is a secular comedy. 
If it were not for the fact that Cor- 
elli enjoyed writing popular dance 
themes into even his most serious 
concerti, this difference between the 
two composers would present a 
greater problem than it does. Tempo 
changes in the middle of a move- 
ment in Corelli’s music are com- 
paratively rare. In Menotti’s score, 
however, changes in tempo and in 
the conductor’s beat occur every few 
measures, A conductor’s task in try- 
ing to provide security for his or- 
chestra in the Menotti is infinitely 
greater than it is in the Corelli, This 
is not to say, however, that the Cor- 
elli scores do not contain many con- 
ducting problems. Because of the 
frequent number of orchestral stops 
and starts, the Corelli scores are 
more difficult to direct than the 
majority of compositions in the 
standard repertory. 

Despite all these differences, the 
composers are extremely close in 
many ways. In fact, it is difficult to 
think of any contemporary com- 
poser who has more in common 
with Corelli than Menotti. The rea- 
son for this seemingly dangerous 
statement is the basic simplicity of 
Menotti’s harmonic and melodic 
texture. Not only are the two names 
similar, and their birthplaces in 
Italy not far apart, but their ap- 
proaches to music are similar. Cor- 
elli was not a great experimenter in 
harmonies and melodies, He wrote 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Ordeal of Henry Duffill 


é 


HERE was once a lover of mu- 

sic named Henry Duffill, whose 
tastes were both sound and gener- 
ous. He had a fine high-fidelity sys- 
tem and a collection of more than 
five hundred superb records, rang- 
ing from Gregorian chants to Bar- 
tok. He subscribed to a symphony 
and a chamber-music series, and if 
he went to a concert he did not 
merely endure the Haydn symphony 
until the Richard Strauss began, nor 
did he leave after Haydn because he 
thought that music had ended with 
the eighteenth, century. There was 
room in his world for both com- 
posers, and many others. 

Henry’s attitude toward new 
works by contemporaries was equal- 
ly sane. He always listened to them 
very attentively, and if he enjoyed 
the piece he applauded with enthu- 
siasm. If not, he clapped hands 
lightly in tribute to the performers 
for their honest and dedicated en- 
deavor. In times when everyone was 
apparently supposed to choose sides 
and quarrel about something called 
“modern music,” Henry kept his 
head. 

But Henry had a weakness, and it 
led to difficulties, Under the delusion 
that the only way to understand mu- 
sic was to listen to it and that listen- 
ing to music and actually hearing 
what was there was an activity call- 
ing for intense concentration, Henry 
never read program notes, popular 
books on music, or the backs of rec- 
ord covers. Had he done so he 
might never have gotten into trouble, 
for he would have become inured to 


This article, by an outstanding musical 
satirist, is reprinted by permission from a 
recent issue of THE REPORTER. 
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one of the devices by which critics 
often try to scare listeners into a 
wholehearted acceptance of all mod- 
ern composers—that of dwelling on 
the follies of past music critics who 
made the mistake of backing the 
wrong horses among the composers 
of their own day. Faced with a work 
about which he has nothing in par- 
ticular to say, a commentator can 
always quote the long-departed critic 
of the Vienna Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
to the effect that Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony sounded to him “like 
Walpurgisnacht among the water 
buffaloes.” 


Supporting the Cause 


Such quotations serve more than 
one purpose. They’ll fill space; they 
enable one critic to make fun of an- 
other with no risk of reprisal; and, 
most important of all, if the critic 
has, say, a brother-in-law who is a 
composer, and whose twelve sonatas 
for basset horn and percussion have 
just been issued in a handsome re- 
cording by Egocentric Records, they 
help to create an attitude favorable 
to their reception. What better way 
is there to support the cause of con- 
temporary music than by ridiculing 
those who resisted our established 
masterpieces when they were con- 
temporary? Any contemporary com- 


poser may be another Beethoven. 
Why not play it safe and pretend 
that he is, even if his music does 
sound worthless? Why risk the scorn 
of future generations? 

But Henry knew nothing of such 
matters. Hence his amazement when 
he first discovered some of the nasty 
remarks that had been made about 
his favorite composers. He found 
them in a book that his wife, with 
the best intentions, had given him 
for his birthday. It was by Philip 
Finletter, a matchless producer of 
record notes, and was called Little 
Lives of Big Composers. 

Most of the book consisted of ele- 
gant biographies of the masters, 
which Finletter had reduced from the 
usual sources, particularly Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
But the critic happened to have in 
his files a prodigious collection of 
surly comments by past critics, and 
these he sprinkled as _ seasoning 
throughout his book. When Henry 
read them he was dumbfounded, It 
had never occurred to him that mu- 
sic he had always enjoyed could have 
stirred up so much hostility. More- 
over, in his innocence and with the 
help of a few hints from Finletter, 
he fell into the trap and made the 
inevitable connection between the 
follies of dead critics and his own 
response to some of the contempo- 
rary music he had heard. 

A week earlier, for example, he 
had nearly laughed aloud during a 
performance of Ignaz Gassman’s 
“Etheriation for Mouth Organ, 
Timpani, and Theremin.” Hadn’t 
he been following in the footsteps 
of Bosworth Figgis, who a hundred 
years ago had written in the Man- 
chester Blade that the Oriental wa- 
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ter torture was as nothing compared 
to an evening of Mendelssohn? The 
idea was a disturbing one, and grad- 
ually there formed in Henry’s mind 
the image that was to haunt him for 
weeks to come—of a many-headed 
creature called Posterity, busily giv- 
ing Henry Duffill the raspberry for 
not recognizing the genius that flow- 
ered in his own day. 

Finletter’s book soon had more 
definite results. A week after read- 
ing it, Henry was seen at a cham- 
ber concert that offered the world 
premiére of Sacheverell Netherbow’s 
“Liquefaction in F Minor,” written 
for six viols accompanied by centrif- 
ugal water pump. Afterward he was 
heard to remark on the “significant 
new tonal textures” discovered by 
Netherbow. At a later program he 
vigorously applauded Millicent Grif- 
fon’s ‘Keyboard Sonata in Five Min- 
utes,” a piece written faithfully to 
the rule that no single key could be 
pressed more than once. On this 
occasion Henry observed to his pro- 
testing wife that ‘The rejection by 
modern composers of the musical 
rhetoric of the nineteenth century 
does not, as some reactionary critics 
assert, imply a new lawlessness. Wit- 
ness Miss Griffon’s rigid adherence 
to her new-found principle.” 


Ah, the Pain of It! 


But Henry’s attempt to avoid Pos- 
terity’s derision was not without its 
cost. Music—all music—began to lose 
its savor. When, for example, he 
heard a contemporary work that he 
enjoyed, he was frustrated in his ef- 
forts to express the degree of appre- 
ciation that he felt, for honesty here 
would have exposed his hypocrisy 
elsewhere. And so he became nerv- 
ous and truculent in his efforts to 
keep up a front. He gave up his 
frantic search for good recordings 
of the Haydn symphonies and in- 
stead brought home Egocentric’s new 
limited edition of Ferris Ferris’s “Six- 
teen American Prolusions for Banjo, 
Castanets and Snare Drum.” And 
when he belligerently insisted on 
playing them again and again, his 
wife developed such a sudden enthu- 
siasm for P.T.A. meetings and sew- 
ing-circles that for weeks they hard- 
ly saw each other. 

What would have become of 
Henry had this situation continued 
we have, fortunately, no way of 
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knowing. For one evening, at a con- 
cert of little-known eighteenth-cen- 
tury composers, the clouds were dis- 
pelled and he recovered his sanity. 

It came about this way: Henry 
happened to be sitting next to Gray- 
son Glossin, the critic of the Times- 
Guardian, Glossin was of an osten- 
tatious temperament, and would sit 
with his notebook held high, writing 
his comments in such a large round 
hand that all those about him could 
read them. Henry, like the others 
who surrounded Glossin, was _ per- 
fectly willing to behold the birth 
pangs of tomorrow’s column, for lit- 
tle had happened since his reading 
of Finletter’s book to destroy his 
faith in critics. The first selection 
on the program was Johann Gott- 
wald’s “Symphony No. 112 in C.” 
Gottwald had been a member of the 
famous Mannheim school, and had 
produced a total of 174 symphonies, 
83 oratorios, 29 Masses, 120 string 
quartets, 80 piano sonatas, and 
hordes of divertimenti, serenades, 
and German dances. He had also 
been officially endorsed as undeserv- 
edly neglected (unverdient vernach- 
ldssigt) by no fewer than six Ger- 
man musicologists. Naturally Henry 
was hopeful as the conductor raised 
his baton. 

But his hopes were miserably dis- 
appointed. Almost from the begin- 
ning, with its twelve solemn C-major 
chords, repeated exactly, Gottwald’s 
symphony revealed itself as one of 
those exercises that eighteenth-cen- 
tury composers wrote to keep their 
hand in. The slow movement con- 
sisted of twelve variations on a 
theme so inane that Henry couldn’t 
remember it even after the intermin- 
able piece, with all its repeats duly 
adhered to, had run its course. He 
was all the more surprised, there- 
fore, when he saw Glossin’s newly 
minted comment to the effect that 
the slow movement “exhibited mo- 
ments of bardic profundity strongly 
anticipatory of the later Chopin.” 

After the lugubrious minuet had 
galumphed up and down the C-major 
triad for what seemed a terribly long 


time, Glossin wrote: “A sturdy rus- 
tic dance, a true Mannheim minuet, 
lacking, perhaps, the wit and ele- 
gance of MHaydn’s or Mozart's 
achievements in the same vein, but 
nonetheless possessing certain four- 
square virtues of its own.” The finale 
was, if anything, worse than the oth- 
er movements—a chatty pastiche of 
C-major passage work. Yet the audi- 
ence applauded vigorously, the con- 
ductor bowed in genial self-satisfac- 
tion, and Glossin scribbled away in 
an ecstasy. 


Return to Sanity 


By this time, however, Henry was 
busy with thoughts of his own— 
thoughts that were to lead to the re- 
covery of his pre-Finletter state of 
balance. He was coming to under- 
stand that if Posterity, as represent- 
ed by Glossin and the rest of the 
audience as they applauded Gott- 
wald’s symphony, could be such a 
priceless idiot, it wasn’t worth wor- 
rying about, For a delicious moment 
Henry identified himself with the an- 
gry listener at the symphony’s 1772 
premiére who had, according to the 
program notes, “derisively snatched 
off the composer’s wig and placed 
it upon the rear end of the Elector 
Palatine’s horse.” No longer was 
Henry disturbed by the similarity 
between such responses and his own. 
Future generations, he thought, 
might applaud the works of Ignaz 
Gassman or Millicent Griffon, but 
there was no terror in this possi- 
bility. Folly, like good sense and 
good music, transcended the passage 
of time and the succession of gen- 
erations. 

Henry Duffill is once more a lover 
of music. He goes to a great many 
concerts and listens hopefully and 
intently when new works are played. 
If he enjoys what he hears, he ap- 
plauds with enthusiasm. If not, he 
claps hands politely in tribute to the 
performers for their honest and 
dedicated endeavor. And when 
someone asks him if he likes Bartok 
or Berg, he says, “Yes, I like some of 
his work, for example . . . but some 
of it I don’t like, such as... .” 

But when he is asked his opinion 
of Sacheverell Netherbow’s “Lique- 
faction in F Minor,” his answer is 
very much like the opening of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth: terse, elemental, and 
delivered con brio. 
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FROM CORELLI 


TO MENOTTI 
(Continued from page 13) 


in a style which was readily under- 
standable and appreciated by his 
contemporaries. That was the main 
reason for his tremendous popular- 
ity throughout Europe during his 
lifetime and in the years immediate- 
ly following. Almost the same sen- 
tences could well be written about 
Menotti, although in recent years he 
has added a new dimension to his 
music. 

Although Corelli did not write 
music for the theatre, anyone listen- 
ing to the Vox recording of his Con- 
certi Grossi must realize that he had 
a flair for the dramatic, and if he 
had been so inclined, could prob- 
ably have written some of the oper- 
atic masterpieces of the Baroque 
style. 

I would suggest, in conclusion, 
that we should emphasize the simi- 
larities between the musical expres- 
sions of each era, rather than the 
differences. All composers, after all, 
are simply attempting, within their 
historical background, to express 
their ideas in tone. Certainly it is 
no less desirable that performers 
should be able to make a satisfactory 
transition from very early music to 
contemporary work than it is that 
audiences should be able to make 
this transition without a lessening 
of understanding. Surely, we should 
expect no less from our professional 
musicians than we expect from our 
amateur music lovers. >>> 


Coming concerts at the Alpirs- 
bach monastery in Baden, Germany, 
include the Swabian Symphony Or- 
chestra July 4th, the Stuttgart Phil- 
harmonic, July 27, and the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra, August 27. 


* * * 


The Chicagoland Festival,  di- 
rected by Philip Maxwell of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, takes place at Soldiers’ 
Field August 20, with preliminary 
activities on the 19th. In case of rain, 
the outdoor program will be post- 
poned to the following evening. An 
audience of 80,000 is expected for 
this event. 
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HE celebration of Independence Day inevitably 

draws attention to our National Anthem and 
other patriotic airs that have stood the test of time. 
There are still some misconceptions as to their origin 
and history, and a few comparatively unfamiliar facts 
may be worth emphasizing, not only on the Fourth 
of July but throughout the year. 

The Star-Spangled Banner was admittedly written 
to the tune of the British To Anacreon in Heaven, 
but this has mistakenly been called “a drinking 
song,” even though its chorus refers to ‘the myrtle of 
Venus” and “Bacchus’s vine” in place of “the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 

It was actually the constitutional song of the Anacreontic Society of 
London, with words by that organization’s President, Ralph ‘Tomlinson, as 
of about 1775. The music has been ascribed to both Samuel Arnold and 
John Stafford Smith, and it is still an open question as to which one really 
deserves the credit. The first American use of this enormously popular tune 
was in the campaign song, Addams and Liberty, for which Robert Treat 
Paine wrote the words. 

Scholars have discovered more than a hundred other uses of the same 
melody with different words, sometimes of a distinctly ribald character, but 
more often patriotic. Francis Scott Key had himself previously written a 
song about Stephen Decatur to the so-called “Anacreon tune.” The Star- 
Spangled Banner did not become our official National Anthem until Presi- 
dent Hoover signed the necessary bill on the third of March, 1931. 

The song generally known as America (“My Country, ’tis of Thee’’) 
has no official standing here, but its melody duplicates that of the British 
God Save the Queen and has been used by many other countries, states, col- 
leges and schools. The American words, by Rev. Samuel F. Smith, were 
introduced to the school-children of Boston by Lowell Mason, July 4, 1831. 
The author found the music in a German song-book, where it appeared as 
the Prussian Heil dir im Siegerkranz. 

Irving Berlin wrote God Bless America in 1917 for the Camp Upton 
show, Yip, Yip, Yaphank, but kept it in his trunk until Kate Smith brought 
it out on Armistice Day, 1938. It is probably our most popular 
patriotic tune. ; 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Q: When Dimitri Tiomkin, accepting an Academy Award, gave 
credit to Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and other composers for his 
work, what music did he have in mind? 

—D. G., Rochester, N.Y. 


A: Mr. Tiomkin was unquestionably joking, and his clever 
satire of the routine Hollywood acceptance speech momentarily 
stole the show from Bob Hope and Bing Crosby. This composer 
does not have to borrow from the classics, although he sincerely 
respects the composers he mentioned, 

(Questions may be submitted to Music JouRNAL at 

1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. Those used will entitle 

the senders to free, autographed copies of Sigmund Spaeth’s 

book, MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY). 
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The brightest star on the accordion horizon “hitches” his 
talent to another star—SETTIMIO SOPRANI. Dick Contino echoes the 
world-wide recognition of SETTIMIO SOPRANI accordions 

as superior instruments ... built to withstand the rigorous treatment 
and to meet the tonal demands of a busy and exacting artis?. 
Available soon, too, the new Settimio Soprani DICK CONTINO MODELS. 


BELL ACCORDION CORP. IIS E. 23rd Street » New York 


Exclusive Distributors: Settimio Soprani - American Bell . Cellini Products 
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TEACHING ON 
AND UNIVER 


THE COLLEGE 
SITY LEVEL 


(Continued from page 9) 


environment, equipment and _ li- 
braries for research, a dependable 
salary arrangement, and a full three- 
month vacation each year! 

The actual teaching load varies 


with individual institutions, but the 


better schools attempt to regulate 
the load as a means of insuring bet- 


ter instruction, The Oberlin sched- 
ule may be quoted for purposes of 
analysis. Maximum for the private 
studio is 25 hours per week, though 
the instructor is also given addi- 
tional teaching credit for every 
senior or graduate student prepar- 
ing a recital, The maximum load for 


Edgware 


$129.50 with case for Grenadilla 


wood model. Ebonite, $119.50 retail, 


Like you, we preach 
that a clarinet should be 
handled with utmost care. 
But we’ve long ago learned 
not to expect it. Particularly 


with youngsters. That’s why, at stress 
points, an Edgware’s delicately balanced 
key mechanism pivots on double lock posts. 
Brute strength where it’s needed most. 
Features like this, together with power 
forged nickel silver keys, explain why more 
musicians buy Edgware than any other 


wood clarinet in the world. 


BRUNO 


For full particu- 

lars on the world’s 
most popular clarinet, 
write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 

460 W. 34th Street, New York or 
1100 Broadway, San Antonio, 
Texas. In Canada: Boosey & 
Hawkes, Ltd., Toronto. 


music theory teachers is 15 hours 
per week, and for classroom instruc- 
tion in the area of history and 
music education it is somewhat less. 
We operate on the theory that a 
great deal of advance preparation 
and paper grading is necessary in 
classroom subjects, hence the total 
hourly teaching load is lighter. A 
maximum load of 25 hours of teach- 
ing each week still leaves ample time 
for the performing musician to pre- 
pare recitals. But you must not as- 
sume that the instructor ordinarily 
teaches his required hours and then 
goes home to his television set! In 
a system such as ours most faculty 
members have added responsibilities, 
—committee assignments, special lec- 
tures, faculty meetings, curricuiar 
studies, membership and_responsi- 
bilities in professional societies, and 
many other time-consuming func- 
tions which come only in the col- 
legiate organization. In short, it is 
a busy life. 

The dawning realization that 
teaching is an important contribu- 
tion to American civilization is hav- 
ing an ever-increasing effect on col- 
legiate salaries. An average scale 
may be depicted as follows: 


Rank Salary 


$3200 - $4000 
Assistant Professor..... 4000- 5000 
Associate Professor... 5000- 6200 


Some small schools operate on a 
lower salary scale, with few in the 
professorial rank. In many of the 
larger institutions, however, it is 
possible to aim for a professorship in 
the $9,000-$12,000 bracket. The sal- 
aries are for an academic year (9 
months) of instruction; teacher 
who is much in demand may expect 
to amplify his earnings with sum- 
mer teaching at his own school or 
as a visiting professor at another in- 
stitution. Supplementary salaries are 
also possible during the school year; 
singers and organists often have 
church positions; composers and ar- 
rangers may find a_ considerable 
source of added income if their work 
is acceptable to the publisher; in- 
strumentalists may play in part-time 
symphonies or in theatres, musicol- 
ogists are sometimes employed as 
critics; faculty members may also re- 
ceive added income from scholarly 
writings or texts. There are many 
ways to add to one’s income, the 
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only limitation being the individ- 
ual’s personal equipment, 

Is one always an Instructor or an 
Assistant Professor? No. An individ- 
ual’s age and experience have much 
to do with his first appointment to a 
staff, but all schools have a system 
of advancement in both rank and 
salary through which one may event- 
ually reach the higher positions. The 
process of advancement varies so 
that it is not possible to illustrate 
an average formula. Academic insti- 
tutions also employ a system known 
as “permanent tenure”. A new staff 
member is usually given an appoint- 
ment or a series of appointments 
extending over a period of four to 
six years. At a stated interval (usual- 
ly after four years of service) he is 
then either released or given a per- 
manent position on the staff. The lat- 
ter is called “tenure”. Once a faculty 
member is placed in this category, he 
is assured, on the basis of continued 
good service, a permanent position 
in the institution. Retirement from 
service is generally set at the age of 
65, and under the combined retire- 
ment policy of the academic institu- 
tion and the new social security law, 
one may expect to retire on a com- 
fortable income. 

This, in brief, gives you the gen- 
eral picture of teaching on the 
college and university level. It is a 
pleasant career in most respects, it 


requires training of a high order, 


it is a total life which is unlike any 
other. I hope that it may eventually 
claim many of our music students. 


The Amateur Chamber Music 
Players are steadily increasing their 
membership and regularly publish- 
ing the addresses of those who would 
like to take part in informal en- 
sembles. The secretary of the organi- 
zation is Miss Helen Rice, 15 West 
67th St., New York 23, N.Y. 


* * * 


The Paganini Quartet will be fea- 
tured in a week of chamber music, 
August 23 to 30, at the National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. 
The National Association of Wind 
Instructors will join forces with 
available string players on this oc- 
casion, making a variety of combi- 
nations possible. 
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HE Society for the Publication 

of American Music announces 
its competition for the coming sea- 
son, covering chamber music, hither- 
to unpublished, written for not more 
than six players without piano or 
five including piano, to be submitted 
anonymously, before Oct. 15, with a 
tape or disc recording included. De- 
tailed information is _ available 
through Richard Korn, 898 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 


NTRIES for the Anthem Contest 

of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church close on De- 
cember Ist, at the Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. A prize 
of $250 is offered for a choral work 
written for four or more voices, with 
or without organ accompaniment, 
timed between four and ten minutes 
in performance. The contest is in 
honor of the 250th anniversary of 
the First Presbytery in America. 


Complete with two barrels, 
deluxe case, case cover 
and accessories. 


$165 


Companion to the Edgware, here is 


a clarinet for the professional. Nickel plated, power-forged 


silver keys. AND... grenadilla of such perfection, 


it qualifies as vintage wood. Write today for full particulars, 


BRUNO 


secure 


Boosey & HAWKES 
PROFESSIONAL 


C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West 34th St., New York 1 or 1100 Broadway, 
San Antonio, Texas. In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., Toronto. 
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ARE THE COMMUNISTS 
RIGHT IN CALLING US 
BARBARIANS? 


(Continued from page 5) 


art galleries and orchestras are a 
source of pride for our people. Yet 
there are many respects in which we 
lag behind other nations in the gen- 
eral position we accord to the arts 
in our society... . There are in our 
Nation many persons of talent and 
genius, whose gifts need the encour- 
agement and recognition which per- 
sons in other comparable fields en- 
joy. . . . Our national government 
has not lent its encouragement and 
prestige to the arts to the extent that 
is desirable.” 

The sentiments expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mrs. Hobby 
have been given legislative expres- 
sion in a bill introduced by Rep. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright (R., New 
York) which would provide “for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts.” While this 
bill does not envision as complete 
a program in the cultural field as 
those which I have introduced, it is 
an important step in the right direc- 
tion. At the moment, details are not 
too important. They may be worked 
out during the hearings on these 
bills and a program established 
which will satisfy the groups and 
individuals with a direct interest in 
these proposals. Nor is it necessary 
to dig up the old clichés about “mix- 
ing politics in art.” Federal recogni- 
tion is an absolute must in this 
matter and the bills I have intro- 
duced provide the necessary safe- 
guards, since all programs will be 
in the hands of experts and not 
politicians. This should insure the 
realization of our aesthetic ideals 
without favoritism and with no 
strings attached. 

It is my hope that all music-lovers 
and culturally-minded people in gen- 
eral will do everything possible in 
support of these bills, most particu- 
larly by letting their own Congress- 
men know how they feel. In this 
way we will be able to prove to the 
rest of the world that we are sincere- 
ly concerned with the ultimate reali- 
ties of truth and beauty and that we 
are by no means a nation of mere 
“cultural barbarians.” >> 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


La VALLEE pes CLocues (The Valley of Bells) 
from ‘“Miroirs” (arr. by Mario Castelnuovo- 


MAURICE RAVEL: 


Tedesco) Full Score 1.75 
FOR BAND 
BELA BARTOK: An EveNING IN THE VILLAGE (arr. by Erik 
Leidzen) 
Bear Dance (arr. by Erik Leidzen) een 3.50 


FOR CHORUS 
FREDERICK PIKET: Six Asout Love (S.A.T.B.) 


1. Arise, My Love... 25¢ 4. Once I Pass’d Through 
A Populous City 25¢ 


5. Why So Pale and Wan, 
Fond Lover? ..... 20¢ 


3. Indian Serenade.. 25¢ 6. Remember 
HOUSTON BRIGHT: Come To Me, GENTLE SLEEP (S.A.T.B.) cccccccome 25¢ 


2. Escape Me? 
25¢ 


MINIATURE SCORES 


BORIS BLACHER: CENCERTANTE Musik, Op. 10 1.25 
ROLF LIEBERMANN: Concerto For Jazz BAND 3.50 
IGOR STRAVINSKY: Pas be peux, “BLUEBIRD” (after Tchaikovsky )..... 1.75 
CARLOS SURINACH: FLAMENCA 3.50 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


WALTER PISTON: Fantasy, for Eng. Horn, Harp and Stringe............ 6.00 
CARLOS SURINACH: | Tientos, for Harp (or Harpsichord), Eng. Horn 
& Timpani 3.50 
Cr" 


Publishers and Importers of Fine Music 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


You Get A Years Subscription 
to Music Journal 
PLUS 


the services of Stanford University’s famous vocational testing staff. This long-established 
service in career selection is now available in the fields of music teaching and music 
performance. All for the price of one subscription! 


Write to MUSIC JOURNAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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Globe - Trotting 
With An Accordion 


TONY LAVELLI 


VER since I was a young music student (almost too small to hold a 
twelve bass accordion) I’ve had an unquenchable desire to travel. After 
studying world geography at an early age, I made it one of my most hopeful 
ambitions to travel to some of the faraway lands and try to learn some of 
the customs, study the native music, and gain an understanding as to why 
other people live differently from most of us. 

Last spring I had the good fortune to be invited to make a six-month 
world tour. Abe Saperstein, owner and promoter of the fabulous Harlem 
Globetrotters basketball team, decided to introduce his brand of American 
basketball to about 35 foreign countries. As I was formerly a basketball 


player at Yale, I was known to Mr 
musician. It is his policy always to 
stage a vaudeville show, along with 
his special brand of basketball. As 
a result, I found myself the Musical 
Director of a sensational program 
which was booked to appear during 
the intermission of each basketball 
game, 

This tour was the opportunity of 
a lifetime. We traveled over 50,000 
miles, appearing in about 75 of the 
leading cities in the world, includ- 
ing Rio De Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
London, Paris, Cairo, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Tokyo, Honolulu, etc. 

Everywhere the accordion was re- 
ceived enthusiastically, but there 
were some strange reactions too. In 
South America, audiences are fanati- 
cally explosive with applause. In 
Brazil, after Ary Borroso announced 
that I was goirg to play his composi- 
tion, Brazil, the crowd of 50,000 was 
so pleased I could hardly hear the 
opening strain as I played. After 
finishing the song, the applause was 


Tony Lavelli first became famous as an 
All-American basketball player at Yale and 
then achieved an even greater reputation as 
a virtuoso of the piano-accordion. His work 
as a soloist on tour with the fabulous Har- 
lem Globetrotters brought ‘thim world-wide 
acclaim, and he is recognized today as one 
of the outstanding artists in his popular 
field. 
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. Saperstein as both an athlete and a 


so enthusiastic I was lost for a ges- 
ture and showed my embarrassment. 
The audience wouldn’t let me start 
my encore. Finally, the master of 
ceremonies rushed out on the floor, 
and told me to repeat Brazil. Funny 
thing about these Brazilians—when 
they applaud for an encore, you've 
got to play the same tune. 

In Singapore I was building to a 
climax on one of my big arrange- 
ments. As I finished and stepped 
back to bow, I heard what sounded 
like a couple of soft thumps on an 
empty barrel. My face was rather 
red, as I was bowing to a deafening 
silence. Next night, before I went on, 
I said to myself, “I’m going reach 
this audience, if I have to knock my- 
self out.” It was useless, That audi- 
ence just wouldn’t clap. Our third 
night at Singapore, I studied the 
whole show very carefully. No one 
act got more notice than the other,— 
just a couple of quiet, timely rounds 
of applause. After talking this situa- 
tion over with the performers, we 
decided that the Chinese audience 
was very passive, although polite. 
However, their lack of emotion did 
not extend to the box-office. We were 
sold out in advance for our Sing- 


apore stand, as almost always. 

Although our tour was an out- 
standing success in terms of audi- 
ence acceptance, it was not finan- 
cially profitable. Mr. Saperstein, 
being the kind of altruistic American 
he is, was more concerned with 
creating good will and introducing 
his special kind of basketball to the 
world, In the “goodwill department” 
our group did very well, if you con- 
sider the tribute the U.S. State De- 
partment has paid Mr. Saperstein 
and the wonderful press we received 
everywhere. We were escorted thru 
Tokyo, with a parade of a half mil- 
lion after we flew in. In Berlin, a 
crowd of over 75,000 greeted us at 
Olympic Stadium, They stopped 
counting at 75,000. As I stood in the 
middle of the Stadium alone, I'll 
never forget the feeling of exhilara- 
tion that came over me. 

Our tour was full of problems, 
some of which we could overcome, 
but many which had us _ helpless. 
Most of our apearances were in large 
arenas like Madison Square Garden, 
some larger and some smaller. Many 
appearances were in the afternoon 
or evening in outdoor arenas. In 

(Continued on page 27) 
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saves teaching time 
_ speeds student progress 


ACCLAIMED BY EDUCATORS 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO AND BASS 


_ ERNEST DEFFNER, 601 W. 26TH S$1., NEW YORK 


- GET THE FACTS! 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
TODAY! 


Dept. A-755 
601 W. 26 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send FREE themostit Litereture 

Mew beoklet, expert technicel answers te string 
questions, visual meterie! on strings ond teilpieces. 

Handsome folder illustrating Themestik Vielin, 
Viele, Celle and Bess Instrument outfits in coler. 
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Address 
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REPORT from FUROPE 


(Below are portions of a letter recently 
written by the American tenor, Nino Luci- 
ano, to his vocal teacher and coach, Paul 
Larey of New York. It gives a true picture 
of operatic opportunities in Germany and 
should be encouraging to American singers 
in general. Ed.) 


ot my very first singing days 
my main complaint has been that 
that I haven’t had enough to sing; 
it remains to be seen how long that 
complaint lasts! In my last letter I 
believe I mentioned that I was hav- 
ing an easy schedule, never averaging 
more than three or four perform- 
ances a month. Well, ever since De- 
cember all that has changed. 

The premiére of Turandot took 
place on December 3rd. To every- 
one’s delight it was a great success. 
We have an excellent Turandot... 
our Liu has as sweet and delicate a 
voice as you will find (she won one 
of the Met Auditions prizes a few 
years ago)... our Timur, Ping, Pong 
and Pang were equally good. The 
sets, costumes, staging and orchestra 
were all first-rate. Everything com- 
bined to make our presentation of 
Turandot outstanding, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, it turned out to be their 
biggest success here ever. Even the 
Diisseldorf papers, Cologne radio et 
cetera gave it rave reviews. 

Butterfly was next on the agenda 
and on Christmas day I sang my first 
Linkerton (Pinkerton is verboten 
.. +a naughty word here’). 

Last ‘Tuesday I was called to do a 
guest performance of Turandot in 
Flensburg, near the Danish border. 
This took some scrambling, since I 
had to fit it into my schedule here. 
However, it was very interesting 
working with an entirely different 
cast, staging, et cetera. 

With Gelsenkirchen as home base, 
our theatre gives performances in 18 
surrounding cities. As you can im- 
agine, conditions vary considerably; 
some theatres are beautiful, modern 
and large, some are antiquated and 
very small, but it is fine to have the 
opportunity of singing in so many 
cities. 

Although I have been doing a lot 
of singing lately, this next month 


promises to be easy. We are rehears- 
ing Bartered Bride and Don Carlos, 
but the premiéres are still in the 
future. Also, by alternating Butter- 
fly and Turandot as I’ve been doing, 
I find that it has worked as a sort of 
check, and my voice has been kept 
very lyric. I have substitutes for my 
Kalaf and Linkerton; however, many 
of the out-of-town cities will not 
accept the operas unless the original 
cast sings. So, even though there had 
been some grumblings about my be- 
ing paid so much, earlier this season, 
they can’t say I haven’t been earning 
it lately! As you know, what is con- 
sidered a fabulous salary here is one 
we just consider adequate back 
home. 

Genevieve Warner, who sang Gil- 
da at the Met last year, has been 
signed in Gelsenkirchen for next 
season. Well, this is where the new 
Germany is, and this is where the 
money is, ‘The new opera house that 
is going to be built here will be one 
of the most modern, most beautiful 
in all of Europe (also one of the 
biggest in size). 

There isn’t a theatre in Germany 
that doesn’t employ at least one 
American, many have two or three, 
but it never was and never will be 
easy to land contracts, and the State 
Department now refuses to allow 
singers to leave for Europe unless 
they have posted a bond guarantee- 
ing return fare! The German unions 
are now up in arms, too, and the 
influx of Americans may very well 
be coming to an end... . I wonder 
when we will ever have a proper 
theatre at home, we sure could use 
one. 

Next season Andrea Cheniér, 
Bohéme and Tosca will be slated 
for me, and I’m looking forward to 
performing these operas. I don’t sup- 
pose I’ve ever been as happy as I 
have been these past months, It is a 
pleasure to work with the fine sing- 
ers we have here, and in the well- 
organized productions, No expense 
is spared on costumes and stage sets. 
When I sang in Flensburg the peo- 
ple there were very impressed with 
the pictures of our Gelsenkirchen 
production of Turandot, and with 
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the lavish sets, et cetera, that cost as 
much as Flensburg’s expenditure for 
an entire season! We employ 15 
people to do nothing else but make 
costumes; this will give you an idea 
of the enormity of the theatre here. 
I get hour-long private coaching 
every day, ensemble rehearsals last 
a few hours, staging rehearsals last 
from two to four hours. We have 
one entire building with nothing 
but rehearsal rooms, bsides the the- 
atre, of course. As for the city itself, 
there are about four hundred thou- 
sand people here; it’s a real boom 
town. Buildings and stores seem to 
spring up overnight. Our apartment 
is in the outskirts, real suburbia, 
with trees, garden, park across the 
street, et cetera, yet just 15 minutes 
from the theatre. We have three 
rooms, very cozy. 

We'd like very much to hear from 
you. How about a nice, juicy letter 
with the dirt? Pat sends her love. 

Always, 
Nin 


BRAHMS AND 
THE LAST WAVE 


ALFRED K. ALLAN 


HE calm river flowed on be- 

neath his feet. Johannes 
Brahms looked down dejectedly at 
the water from his vantage point 
on the bridge. 

“The river is very still tonight, 
is it not, Johannes?” said Brahms’ 
friend, who was also standing on the 
bridge beside the young composer. 

“As is my music,” Brahms said 
sadly. ‘For several weeks now I have 
been at my desk frantically trying 
to compose some new music, but 
to no avail. It appears that every- 
thing worth while in music has al- 
ready been written. There is noth- 
ing more for men to do.” 

Discouragement and despondency 
lined the composer’s face and slowly 
he was losing all confidence in him- 
self. 

“Look down at the water,” his 
friend said. ‘““There comes the last 
wave.” 

“Don’t be foolish’, Brahms _ re- 
torted. “There is no last wave.” 

“And so it is in music,” his friend 
answered, and Brahms smiled in 
agreement. >>> 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 
IN SONG 


(Continued from page 7) 


named Mitchell so anxious to be on 
the winning side that he wrote two 
campaign songs,—one for Hayes and 
one for Tilden: 
Exhibit A: We'll give our votes to Ruther- 
ford, we'll blow our horn for 
Hayes, 
And in the White House he will 
live a portion of his days. 


Exhibit B: Governor Tilden is our man, 
he’s the best that ever ran 
For the office of chief executive; 
In the cool November days we 
shall distance Mister Hayes, 
His party a sound thrashing we 
will give. 

Most of the other Presidents were 
the subjects of numerous diatribes 
or encomiums set to music,—before 
the elections, during their terms of 
office, and even after their deaths. 
Washington and Lincoln had the 
greatest number of songs, but An- 
drew Jackson, Johnson, Cleveland, 
McKinley, Taft, as well as their 
“loyal opposition,” are accorded 
musical tributes over and over again. 

Americans through the years found 
that the expression of their political 
inclinations, in a lusty or senti- 
mental ballad, was a wonderful and 
healthy way to let off steam. It’s a 
good safety valve; let’s keep it func- 
tioning. >>> 


The ninth annual composition 
contest of The Friends of Harvey 
Gaul will close on December Ist, 
with Mrs. David V. Murdoch as 
Chairman, 315 Shady Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa. A prize of $200 is of- 
fered for a sacred Easter solo with 
piano or organ accompaniment, not 
to exceed ten minutes in performing 
time. An additional prize of $100 
will be awarded by Mrs. Albert 
Keister for the best composition for 
solo harp. 


Martin Luther: “Music stands 
nearest to Divinity. I would not 
give the little I know for all the 
treasures of the world. It is my 
shield in struggle and adversity, my 
friend and companion in moments 
of joy, my comforter and refuge in 
despondency and solitude.” 


MOUTHPIECE 
for your embouchure 


Woodwind is made of Steel 
Ebonite*, an exclusive hard 
mouthpiece rubber; sensi- 
tive yet durable and 
non =warping under 
high temperatures, 


* registered U.S. 
Pat. Office 


A need this Reed Instru- 
“ment mouthpiece Guide o 
booklet listing 

172. Woodwind facings 


Dept. A-755 
601 W. 26 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


mouthpiece originators since 1919 


YORK 
tions Contains tips on 
care and selection of 
a mouthpiece — plus a hid 
chart. Ask your,deal- 
ag 
i 
* * * 
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NEW TRENDS IN 
AMERICAN FESTIVALS 


(Continued from page 11) 


being what it is, the downpours 
that plague Eastern fests would 
never be a hazard. 

Another of the less known festi- 
vals takes place in the town of Fish 
Creek, Wisconsin. The weather—cold 
northern Wisconsin breezes and un- 
scheduled downpours—keeps the con- 
certs indoors. No thing of beauty, 
the auditorium of the Gibraltar High 
School in Fish Creek nevertheless 
treats music lovers to some of the 
most enterprising concerts to be 
heard all summer, Thor Johnson has 
commissioned a series of contempo- 
rary composers to do new works 
which grace nearly every program. 
Concerts begin August 6 and run 
through August 21. Not only has 
Mr. Johnson commissioned many of 
the famous contemporary composers, 
but he has also encouraged the local 
scene by programming a work of 
Uno Nyman, a native of the ad- 
jacent town of Ephraim. 

It is curious that in these less 
known summer festivals, programs 
are by far the most intriguing, and 
by setting a new trend will probably 
find the more highly endowed and 
established festivals gladly follow- 
ing suit. DDD 


He’s just more relaxed when he’s 
playing a Cundy-Bettoney clari- 
net. C-B clarinets are unexcelled 
for easy, free blowing playing 
qualities. Compare them with 


other makes and see for yourself. 


AMERICAN MADE...FINEST MADE 


Write for literature today! 


CUNDY-BETTONEY 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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The Musical Calliope 


HE voice of the circus isn’t the 

roar of its animals, nor the 
noise of the crowds, nor the cries of 
the hawkers. It is the loud, strident, 
exciting music of the calliope. 

Yet, interestingly, circuses as we 
know them predate calliopes by 
many, many years. Moreover, they 
are of European origin, while the 
calliope is as American as baseball— 
a product of and a memorial to 
Yankee ingenuity. 

1955 is the centennial year of its 
invention. Like many another, it 
was Massachusetts-born and Massa- 
chusetts-bred. Worcester was __ its 
birthplace. 

It was on a warm summer’s day 
that the calliope was first publicly 
demonstrated. A determined man of 
41, wiry and competent-looking, 
with a flowing mustache and dark 
eyes, stoked its fires. In spite of 
sweating profusely, he managed to 
maintain his dignity. He was Joshua 
Stoddard, inventor of the calliope, 
Vermonter by birth, Bay Stater by 
adoption. 

Playing the instrument was Josh- 
ua’s only daughter, Jennie. The mu- 
sic could be heard for miles around 
and it won fans immediately, On 
the Fourth of July, when Jennie 
played it on the Worcester Com- 
mon, it really stole the show from 
the traditional fireworks and can- 
non blasts—and not only because it 
drowned them out. 

Both Jennie and her father basked 
in the admiration of the Worcester- 
ites who always gathered ’round the 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


The May-June issue of Music 
Journal contained two photo- 
graphs by Dante O. Tranquille, 
one of which appeared on the 
cover. Both of these pictures 
were taken at the New York 
State Music Camp, Otter Lake, 
N.Y., directed by Erederic Fay 
Swift. Mr. Tranquille is a staff 
photographer for the Utica Ob- 
server-Dispatch and spe- 
cialized in highly original and 
imaginative work along musi- 
cal lines. 


oddity. Between songs, Joshua would 
answer questions on how the “steam 
piano” was made. 

He’d gotten the idea from train 
whistles. “Haven’t you noticed that 
no two train whistles sound alike?” 
he’d ask. He had tried making the 
calliope in a couple of ways before 
he finally hit on the model with a 
keyboard. No, he hadn’t yet applied 
for a patent, but he intended to very 
soon. Yes, he planned to make lots 
more of them and to sell them. 

In October, 1855, he requested a 
patent and before the year was out 
he began producing calliopes in 
quantity, The American Steam 
Piano Company was the name of his 
firm and it is believed that a large 
number of Worcesterites provided 
capital for it. 


Used Before Barnum 


One of Joshua’s early customers 
was John Van Amberg, predecessor 
of P. T. Barnum. Van Amberg even 
tried to hire Jennie to travel with 
his tent show and play his new cal- 
liope. However, in spite of the fact 
that the circus man offered her a 
fabulous salary, she staved in Wor- 
cester, Perhaps she had had her fill 
of performing in public. (She’d 
taken part in a number of demon- 
strations of the new “piano,” once 
even playing a calliope that was 
mounted on the flat car of an excur- 
sion train, all the way from Wor- 
cester to Fitchburg and_ back.) 

The steam piano’s fame spread 
quickly. Surprisingly, its first suc- 
cess was on river boats. The first 
ones appeared on the Hudson, then 
they were seen on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. By the 1880's, 
however, almost every circus had its 
own calliope, and the tradition con- 
tinues down to this day, It wasn’t 
considered a real circus parade un- 
less the calliope brought up the 
rear, so Barnum paid the then enor- 
mous price of $11,000 for his. Ring- 
ling Brothers had one that boasted 
an oil burner; other traveling shows 
had gilded ones. 

With such popularity, it would 
seem that Joshua’s invention could 
have made him a wealthy man. 
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However, after his patent ran out, 
Joshua lost control of the American 
Steam Piano Company. One old 
newspaper clipping in the Worcester 
Historical Society says that his pat- 
ent was stolen. 

Joshua Stoddard is an interesting 
study of the true Yankee, His prac- 
ticality was demonstrated by later 
inventions; his aetheticism, by a 
book of poetry on the Adventist Re- 
ligion. Both sides of his character 
might be said to be evidenced in 
the calliope, which, by the way, can 
produce some really lovely tones, as 
well as loud ones, 

How or when the instrument be- 
came known as a calliope, and why 
it should be named after the muse 
of eloquence and heroic poetry, no 
one knows, Scholars of Greek myth- 
ology insist on pronouncing it cal- 
éye-o-pee, but circus people, flor 
years, call it cally-ope. 

Cal-éye-o-pee or cally-ope, its 
golden era is over. No longer can it 
be heard on river boats or at public 
Fourth of July celebrations. But it 
is still the voice of the circus, as 
much a part of it as the sawdust 
ring, the clowns and the jugglers. 


Sigma Alpha offers cash 
awards of $300 for a_ three-part 
women’s choral composition and a 
vocal solo, with performance at the 
1956 Convention of the Society, ‘he 
closing date for submission of manu- 
scripts is March 1, 1956. Details will 
be supplied by Rose Marie Grentzer, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 


* * * 


United ‘Vemple Chorus announces 
the ninth competition for the Ernest 
Bloch Award tor a Women’s Chorus, 
based on a text taken from or re- 
lated to the Old ‘Testament. ‘The 
prize is $150, with publication by 
Mercury Music Corporation at the 
usual royalty rates and a probable 
performance in 1956, Compositions 
should not exceed eight minutes in 
length and should be written for 
women’s voices in three parts, prel- 
erably with piano accompaniment. 
A solo part, male or female, may be 
added if desired. ‘The closing date is 
November 15, 1955. Address United 
Temple Chorus, The Ernest Bloch 
Award, Box 84, Woodmere, L. L, 
N. Y. 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 


EASY ANTHEMS for SUMMER 


For Mixed Voices 


BELOVED, LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER 
BLESS THE LORD 


D. Thompson 
ppolitef-lvanof 


BLESSED ARE THEY ae 
CHERUBIM SONG NO, BOrtniansky 
FATHER IN THY MYSTERIOUS PRESENCE V. D. Thompson 
GOD IS MY SHEPHERD ssp Beate A. Dvorak 
GREATEST OF THESE IS LOVE R. Bitgood 
HOLY, HOLY, HOLY. A, Aleock 
HYMN OF FREEDOM... H. Thiman 
IMMORTAL INVISIBLE H. Thiman 
JESUS, WORD OF GOD en 
JESUS, MEEK AND GENTLE J. Holler 
KING OF GLORY H. Thiman 
LEAD ME, O LORD soul. R. Peery 


LIFT UP YOUR HEADS 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, Inc. 
159 EAST 48th STREET 3 
Agents for NOVELLO CO., Ltd., London 


S. Col-Taylor 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


% TAPERED ENDS FOR 


% QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL 
% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 


/, 
PORTABLE 


CHORAL STANDS 


3 Unit section 
erected 


Add “Professional 
for Greater Audience Appeal 


tion between director and singers. 


SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP 


utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 
Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


COMPACT STORAGE 2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Your Choral Group will “Look Better” and it will 
“Perform Better’ with the semi-circular stepped-up 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- 


MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 
3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Units and sections clamp securely together for 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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Music and 


T is an unfortuate fact that 
music, and only music, of all the 
printed materials of education, cul- 
ture, and information, enjoys no 
special consideration in the mails. 
Since this obviously cannot be a 
prejudice, it must be an oversight in 
that the postal authorities them- 
selves, like everyone else, must be 
constantly touched by music, whether 
in church, at home, or in public 
life. And since it was only in 1938 
that books received special privileges, 
perhaps it is not too late for some 
change to be made concerning music. 
Out of the hundreds of possible 
examples, consider just one. A hym- 
nal, weighing just under two pounds, 
can be mailed for 12¢, regardless of 
distance. But the very same hymns, 
unbound, require postage of from 
20¢ to 51¢! 

This points up a situation which 
is unfair to the users of music,—the 
churches, the schools, the teachers, 
and the pupils. For, although the 
word “music” may mean popular 
songs to many people, only about 
16% of all the: music sold in the 
United States consists of currently 
popular songs. The rest goes to the 
major consumers of printed music— 
the churches, public and_ private 
schools, and for private music study. 
And, although it is true that half of 
the music is sold in stores, the other 
half is forwarded to the consumer 
by mail. In fact, the postal service is 
the only means by which music is 
made available to most of the com- 
munities of the country, Where there 
are no music stores, musicians must 
depend on the mail to bring their 
most essential requirements to them. 
‘These consumers in small communi- 
ties may very well be those least able 
to bear high postal costs, 

In the United States Post Office 
the setting of rates for special serv- 
ices has always been based on three 
important criteria: public welfare, 
value of service, and cost; with the 
first two the basic primary standards. 
Public welfare is certainly involved 
in establishing rates for sheet music 
as a factor in our national culture 
and education. All other materials 
in those areas enjoy special pre- 
ferential rates. 

Because of the increasing im- 
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the Mails 


portance of music in the day-to-day 
life of our nation, men outside the 
field of music have recognized the 
omission by the postal department. 
A bill has been introduced into the 
Senate (S#1292) covering the field 
of educational material in the mails. 


In this bill sheet music is specificaliy 
treated like books for mailing pur- 
poses, Identical bills have been in- 
troduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives (H.R. 5139 and H.R. 
5142). In both cases these bills were 
introduced by both Republicans and 
Democrats. You can be of help by 
writing to your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, asking their support of 
these bills in Congress. D¥D 


Songs That Live 
On and On 


LEONA 


RE we writing any songs today 
that will live for one hundred 
years and still be sung in 2055? 

To span a century, a song must 
throb with the soul of its people. 
Yesterday, today, tomorow, life is 
basically the same. People yearn, 
love, need, sacrifice without end. 

The trend today in theme and 
tempo seems to be “hurry, hurry, 
hurry. Get that song on the market 
to the immediate public, for there 
will be no survivors, no posterity.” 
Today songwriters skim only the 
surface, as if they were afraid to 
delve deeper. They have forgotten 
that, like the bards of old, they have 
an important mission to accomplish 
as historians. 

Darling Nellie Gray is a good ex- 
ample of a song that has survived 
a century. It was written in 1855 by 
Benjamin R. Hanby, under world 
conditions such as we have today. 

Just as today, great strides were 
being made in science, inventions 
and discoveries. Around 1855 peo- 
ple were concentrating particularly 
on improving farm equipment, fuel, 
light, clocks and watches. Bessemer 
had just given the world his process 
of manufacturing steel. 

Then, as today, there was unrest 
among nations. There was enmity 
between France and Austria. Eng- 
land was getting over the Crimean 


MEALS 


War and plunging into war with 
China and Persia. In Germany there 
was a plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The Russians were being be- 
sieged by the armies of ‘Turkey. In 
the United States the Civil War 
clouds were gathering force, with 
slavery the main issue. 

These were the conditions under 
which Benjamin R, Hanby wrote 
Darling Nellie Gray. Like an ancient 
bard, he fashioned into a song the 
story of a slave dying in the attempt 
to escape from bondage, and moan- 
ing his sweetheart’s name, Nellie 
Gray, with his last breath. 

Because the song depicts a histori- 
cal incident and the pathos of a 
people, it still tugs at the heart- 
strings today, one hundred years 
after it was written. 

The age of writing songs that live 
on and on is not dead. Perhaps we 
have become more adept at hiding 
our yearnings, our emotions, under 
a brittle veneer. This should serve 
as a challenge to rediscover our kin- 
ship with people who lived a cen- 
tury ago. 

Are we producing songs that will 
bind us to the people of 2055, or 
will they feel that we were an era 
of unimportant events and its peo- 
ple were void of deep emotions? 
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GLOBE-TROTTING 
WITH AN ACCORDION 


(Continued from page 21) 


presenting a vaudeville show in the 
afternoon, naturally there can be no 
spotlights. As a result, trying to 
project and “reach” people many, 
many yards away was tough. Also, 
in many places, microphones were 
faulty. I remember one night I was 
accompanying Hadda Brooks, the 
recording star and singer, I was on 
one mike and she was at center stage 
with another mike. Both mikes had 
a “kickback.” Neither of us could 
hear what we were doing with the 
true, unamplified sound. All we 
could hear was the “kickback” 
sound, Naturally, there was a dif- 
ference of a couple of seconds be- 
tween us. This produced the most 
unusual clash, As I stepped off the 
floor, one of the Globetrotters said 
to me, “Man, that was really CRAZY 
Be-Bop. You were playing one tune, 
and she was doing something else.” 

All in.all, the few problems were 
far overshadowed by the many thrills 
en route—like our 45-minute visit 
with Pope Pius XII, and our party 
with Eva and Juan Peron, who asked 
me to play La Cumparsita, the big 
tango in Argentina. My only regret 
was that we could not get behind the 
iron curtain and visit Moscow. In 
this age of Communism versus 
Democracy, we really didn’t expect 
to get to Moscow, even though Abe 
Saperstein, who attempts the impos- 
sible, did try to get us there. How- 
ever, maybe some day in the hopeful 
future, artists, statesmen, and tour- 
ists will be able to travel peacefully 
and happily behind the Iron Curtain 
and elsewhere in the world. Maybe 
we all can’t wear the same clothes, 
eat the same food and live the same 
life. But when we can understand 
the other fellow’s habits, good points 
and faults, I’m sure it’ll be a more 
peaceful and happy world, At any 
rate, I’m back in dear ol’ New York 
City, and there’s no place like 
HOME. >>> 


Augsburg, Germany, is the scene 
of the Italian Festival Weeks, July 
23 to August 7, with productions 
of Verdi’s Il Trovatore and Don Car- 
los and Wagner’s Rienzi scheduled 
for several performances each. 
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RISERS 


FOR ANY SIZE BAND 
or ORCHESTRA 


Custom-built to fit your band or orchestra: 
Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... take 
down quickly . . . store compactly. Also combina- 
tion risers and portable stages for any event or 
performance. New 1954-55 catalog illustrates 
many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone STORE 
chairs, variety shows, and other items, COMPACTLY! 
Wenger... top name in risers! Exclusive “Down the Middle” fold 
cuts storage space in half. Wenger 

tisers fold into sections 


any other 
riser! 


EASY TO MOVEs 


Write for FREE sh | ONLY 2 FEET WIDE 
layout and MiUSIC_EQUIPMENT CC 
quotations on [RISERS PORTABLE STAGES SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 
your needs, 14 Wenger Bldg. Owatonna, Minnesota 


New Publications 


ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS 


TWO FLUTES 


(Unaccompanied Duets) 


Three Duo -Tranquille Berbiguier . $2.50 
Opus 11 (1782-1838 ) 


Six Easy Duets Tranquille Berbiguier .. 1.00 
Opus 59 (1782-1838) 

Concert Suite Emmanuel Krakamp 
Opus 139 (1813-1883) 

Prelude, Romance, Theme and Variations, Bolero 

Sonatina Kaspar K 80 
Opus 36, No. 3 (1795- 1870) 

Two Humming Birds Quinto Maganini 60 

(1897 ) 

Melodic Suite Wilhelm Popp 80 

Opus 281 (1828-1903) 


Impromptu March 
Song Without Words Mazurka 
Sonatina Scherzo 


Twelve Light Pieces Heinrich Sousmann 
Opus 47 (1796-1848) 

Twelve Characteristic Pieces Adolph Terschak 1.50 
Opus 69 (1832-1901) 


Edition Musicus-New York 
333 WEST 52nd STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 


ARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneon- 

ta, N.Y., announces a summer 
extension program in Music Educa- 
tion to be given at the New York 
State Music Camp. The program will 
run for eight weeks, beginning July 
2, and includes a variety of courses 
leading toward a Bachelor’s degree. 


* * * 


Syracuse University offers 33 col- 
lege credit courses at Chautauqua, 
N.Y., this summer, running from 
July 5 to August 13, There is em- 
phasis on musical activities, includ- 
ing concerts, operas and the Colum- 
bus Boychoir School. 


* * * 


A summer school of Church Mu- 
sic will be held from July through 
July 21, in Berkeley, California, at 
the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific. Choir directors and organists 
active in the Episcopal Church will 
have a choice of various courses, in- 
cluding Anglican Chant. The direc- 
tor of the school is Norman Mealy 
of the University of California. 

* * * 

The National Association of 
Teachers of Singing has set up a 
number of workshops for the months 
of July and August at educational 
centers throughout the country. The 
list includes Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N.C.; Wil- 
lamette University, Salem, Oregon; 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.; Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock; the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, and the Grace Leslie 
Studio, Salisbury, Mass. 


* * * 


The Summer Band School of 
Wayne University, Detroit, includes 
a Marching Band Clinic, from July 
25 to August 5, inclusive, A selected 
High School band of 120 pieces will 
rehearse five days a week and present 
weekly concerts in the Music Shell 
at the Michigan State Fair Grounds. 


* * * 


Dr. Elwyn Carter conducts a sum- 
mer camp for High School music 
students at Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, from the 4th 
through the 17th of July. 
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Coming in future issues of 


MUSIC JOURNAL 


UNIVERSAL FRIENDSHIP THROUGH MUSIC.00000.0...0000000-..- Charles M. Dennis 


THE REAL TOSCANINI Samuel Chotzinoff 


Music SUPERVISION Arnold R. Thomas 


‘THE INDEPENDENT STUDIO ‘TEACHER Mrs. Bernard Logan 


Wuat Prick GENERAL Music? Paul E. Duffield 


THE HiGH-VoicE MECHANISM William Ernest Ross 


Music Lessons ARE A FAMILY AFFAIR Erma Espy 


THE VINCENT YOUMANS STORY Irving Caesar 


and many other outstanding features 


Huffine 


Collier’s 
“It’s the only way his old teacher can enjoy his concerts.” 
Used by permission 
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INCE this issue officially closes our fiscal year of 1954-1955, we wish to 
S thank all those who have contributed to the success of this magazine 
during the past twelve months. A special tribute is due to the writers, whose 
generous co-operation and stimulating materials have helped immeasurably 
in widening our circle of readers. It has been an honor and a privilege to 
include in this list some of the most distinguished names in the field of 


music and particularly music education. 


Looking forward to the coming season, which begins with our Septem- 
ber issue, it is a pleasure to promise an equally significant array of con- 
tributors, with additional pictorial as well as literary features. American 
composers, both serious and popular, will continue to receive special atten- 


tion, with an important list of authoritative biographies already scheduled. 


A REGULAR department, concentrating on educational problems, with 
discussions by leading authorities, will be conducted by Jack Mc- 


Laurin Watson, of Indiana University, who served as guest editor of our 
special book number last October. This feature will be repeated in the Fall, 


again under Mr. Watson’s personal direction. Considerable attention will 
also be paid to the coming Biennial Convention of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and there will be advance news of summer camps and 


festivals in the early Spring. 


O our advertisers we extend our sincere thanks, with a hearty recom- 
mendation of their products. Finally there are the readers themselves, 
perhaps the most important of all in assuring the continued success of Music 
Journal. 
Contributors, advertisers, readers, this is your magazine. Send us your 
suggestions and comments. And remember that Music Journal has been 


built on the slogan: “for the advancement of music in America.” 


—SIGMUND SPAETH, Editor. 
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Ceneral Library 
University of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Universally 


Acclaimed 


From coast to coast, through 


foreign lands, Mendez en- 


thralls his audiences with his 


incomparable talent. His Olds 


Mendez trumpet helps project 


this talent, as it does for ar- 


tists everywhere who choose 


Olds instruments as their own 


inspiration. 


F. E. OLDS & SON 
Fullerton, Calif. 
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